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‘ramsport House, Smith Square, London. 
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SOUTH WEST “NORFOLK C.L.P. invites appli- 
cations for the post of full-time Agent. The 
appointment to be made in consultation with the 
National Executive Committee. Salary in accordance 
with the National Agreement. Application forms 
can be obtained from the National Agent, Trans- 
port House, Smith Square, London, §.W.1, to whom 
they should be returned not later than 8th July, 
1957. : 


“WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON C.L.P. invites 
applications for the post of full-time Secretary/ 
K, Agent. The appointment to be made in consultation 
with the National Executive Committee. Salary 
in accordance with the National Agreement. 
_ Application forms can be obtained from the 
National Agent, Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1, to whom they should be returned 
not later than 8th July, 1957. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT CO-OPERA- 
TIVE PARTY. Applications are invited for the 
post of full-time Secretary/Organiser (male or 
female). Age limit 45 years. Salary offered £575 
per annum rising to £650 by annual increments of 
£25. Pension scheme by subsequent arrangement. 
A thorough knowledge of the Co-operative Move- 
ment, the Co-operative Party, election law and 
procedure is essential. Letters for application 
forms should be sent to the President, Manchester 
and District Co-operative Party, 296 Edge Lane, 
Droylesden, Lancashire. Completed forms to reach 
that address not later than 30th June, 1957. 
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a n SUNDERLAND BOROUGH LABOUR PARTY 
invite applications for an additional Agent who will 
be responsible for organising work in one of the 
two constituencies in the Borough. The appoint- 
ment to be made in consultation with the National 
Executive Committee. Salary and conditions in 
accordance with the National Agreement. Appli- 
cation forms can be obtained from the National 
Agent, Transport House, Smith Square, London, 
S.W.1, to whom they should be returned not later 
than 8th July, 1957. 


NORTH LEWISHAM C.L.P. invites applications 
for the post of Agent or Secretary/Agent. Salary 
and conditions in accordance with the National 
Agreement, Application forms are obtainable 
from Mrs. J. Boon, 61 Lee High Road, London, 
S.E.13, to whom they must be returned not later 
than 16th July, 1957. 


WANTED 


URGENTLY WANTED —a copy of the 22nd 
Annual Conference Report of the Labour Party 
(Edinburgh, 1922) to complete set for binding, 
Also required are copies of the Annual Conference 
Reports from 1901-1911 and 1913. An excellent 
price will be paid for any of the above. Write to 


Mr. Fred. W. S. Craig, 18 Somerford Road, 
Bearsden, Glasgow. 


tained from the Chief Woman Officer, Labour - 
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Where is Woolton’s Machine? 


(THE three by-elections just ended 
show no change in the pattern of 
voting set since the General Election 
of 1955. In each of the by-elections 
they have fought since then, with one 
exception where polling took place 
during a blizzard, the Tories have lost 
votes and, more important, their share 
of the total votes cast has fallen, some- 
times in a startling manner. 

Following closely the » Labour 
victories in the local council elections, 
when it might have been expected that 
Labour would not do so well because 
the many seats won three years pre- 
viously were being defended, the 
results of the three recent by-elections 
show beyond doubt that the swing 
away from the Tories is no chance 
movement, but represents a steady and 
significant loss of confidence, which 
the change of Prime Minister has done 
nothing to stop. 

Where is the perfect election 
machine Lord Woolton is reputed to 
have created and which swept the 
Tories back to office in 1951 and 1955? 
A loss of 25,000 votes in three by- 
elections, with polls much below those 
of the General Election, is the measure 
of the failure of the constituency 
organisations to bring Tory electors 
out to vote. 

Has the machine broken down? Or, 
does its failure prove that after all 


election machinery counts for nothing? 


‘Is it possible that supporters will vote 


when they feel enthusiastic about their 
party’s policy and will refuse to budge 
if they don’t, even if the machine 
works at top speed and puts the maxi- 
mum pressure on them? 

These questions» face political 
organisers at all elections, though they 
contemplate them with fatalistic calm 
in the certain knowledge that if the 
election is lost the failure of the 
organisation will be blamed and if it 
is won the candidate and his policy 
will get the credit. The answers the 
experts and publicists give vary, but 
they are nearly always wrong. That 
is because they tend to regard the many 
factors which influence the results of 
elections as separate and isolated, 
when, in fact, they are related and 
interdependent. 


Living People 

Organisation does not function in a 
vacuum: it works on living people, and if 
they refuse to be worked upon, the organisa- 
tion has had it, no matter how good it may 
be. Moreover, even the Tories with their 
big staff of professionals, cannot run a party 
like a departmental store. An election 
machine cannot work without voluntary help, 
and if the volunteers are not forthcoming 
the professionals are like generals without 
troops. 

The Tory machine is running down: there 
are fewer enthusiastic volunteers willing to 
turn out at by-elections to man it and, though 
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it retains much of its professional polish, 
Labour amateurs are no longer over-awed 
by it, nor are electors impressed by its 
business-like efficiency. 

But what other message have the by- 
elections for Labour workers? In the 24 
contests since 1955, Labour has increased 
its vote in seven, its share of the votes in 17, 
and has won two seats. its first by-election 
_ victories since before the war. The North 
East Leeds result was meaningless because 
of the weather conditions on polling day, 
but in the other six cases where the Labour 
share of the vote declined there were more 
than two candidates and in four of these 
there had been straight fights in 1955. 

(In East Ham North, if the I.L.P. vote of 
458 had gone to Labour and the People’s 
League vote of 2,730 had gone Conservative, 
which is not unlikely, the Labour loss of 
the share of the votes would have been less 
than 1 per cent.) 

‘By-election results can be misleading. If 
there appears to be a chance of representa- 
tion changing, the poll is almost certain to 
be higher, than if the result is thought to be 
a foregone conclusion. In the Labour 
stronghold of Gateshead West, it was only 
42 per cent, in the Tory stronghold of 
Tonbridge it was only 58 per cent. At 
Carmarthen it was 87 per cent, higher than 
at the General Election, and at Lewisham 
North it was 70 per cent. Rather surprisingly 
it was 77 per cent at Warwick and 
Leamington. 


Even Out 


At a General Election the voting tends to 
even out. Not only is the percentage higher, 
but in the respective party strongholds there 
is a higher turn-out of supporters of the party 
holding the seat, due, no doubt, to the effect 
of national factors. 

And this happens despite the imported 
workers at a by-election which usually means 
a better functioning election machine, a 
more thorough canvass and more effective 
calling-up. If all the Labour promises had 
voted at Hornsey and East Ham North, 
Labour would have won the first and would 
have had a very big increase in its share of 
the votes at the second. 

Knowing where one’s supporters are and 
having sufficient workers to call them out on 
polling day is thought to be the secret of 
successful electioneering, but obviously more 
is required. Recent by-elections reveal that 
large numbers of Labour supporters abstain 
from voting for no other reason than sheer 
indifference. 

A visit from a canvasser and even repeated 


calls on polling day prove insufficient to sti 
them from their apathy. Colourful and — 
telling publicity is one means of doing it, and 
even public meetings can play their part, as 
the record turn-out at Carmarthen showed. 

These latest results when examined need 
cause no change in the conclusions reached — 
after an analysis of previous results. The 
next General Election will be decided in 200 — 
marginal constituencies. Generally, organisa- 
tion will play a subsidiary role, but in these 
200 key seats, it can decide whether there 
will be a Labour or a Tory government. 


PTT 


? CANDIDATES 


IE 


HE following were endorsed as 

prospective Parliamentary Candi- 

dates by the National Executive Com- 
mittee recently : 


Abingdon Mr. P. Picard 
South 
Buckinghamshire Mr. R. Sankey 
Wycombe... .. Mr. W.G. Fordam 
Southend-on-Sea 
West Mr. A. Pearson- 
Clarke 
South-West Herts Mr. A. J. Whiteside 
Hemel Hempstead Mr. B. F. C. Floud 
Bromley os es | IMIS Oe Ee Plaats 
Stretford we ome Mir? Be Revd 
Gainsborough .. Mr. H. D. Walston 
Berwick-on-Tweed Mr. R. C. Jelley 
Carshalton .. .. Mr. J. H. Powell 
East Surrey .. .. Mr. F. J. Bayliss 
Epsom .. .. .. Mr. A. M. Howard 
Hove ve ee ss Mer His PeaParkes 
South 
Worcestershire Mr. P. R. Rock 
Howden .. .- Mr. R.E. Middleton 
Shipley ‘ Mr. M. English 
Bradford West Mr. S. Hyam 
West Aberdeenshire Mr. W. Kemp 
Aberdeen South .. Mr. P. M. Doig 
Edinburgh West .. Mrs. K. M. J. 
Klopper 


WITHDRAWAL OF CANDIDATURE 


Aylesbury Mr. J. Coventon 
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OU who administer well-found, 
tightly-organised Labour Parties, 
‘with hundreds and thousands of mem- 
bers, are asked to spare a thought— 
and maybe murmur a prayer — for 
‘those who are fated to work among 
the grassroots. Pioneers, O Pioneers! 
There is toil and sweat for them yet! 
It should be explained that the 
incident here recorded occurred in a 
wild and primitive part of the country 
whose natives are little known to the 
more sophisticated people of England. 
Not many weeks ago, either. 

A great gale shrieked and roared 
over the desolate moorland and rocked 
the ancient light motorbus which 
stumbled over the miles of bumpy 
secondary road. The two men who 
were the only passengers dourly con- 
sidered their organising venture for 
the evening. 

Neither of them had previously visited the 
‘town’, named after one of the saints, they 
were now approaching. No Labour supporter 
had ever been known in it, but they had, 
they believed, a ‘line’. 


COUPLE of years ago the candidate 
had made a flying visit there and had 
harangued the populace through a loud- 
speaker. It was understood that two men 
had revealed their agreement to him and had 
given their names and addresses. But the 
candidate had gone, nobody knew where, 
and the names and addresses, too, had gone. 
The bus stopped and the two men got out. 
A horizontal blast of ice-cold rain slashed 
their faces like whips. They discovered that 
the ‘town’ had not become a Lighting 
Authority. The dim lights of the bus which 
was to carry them back forty minutes later 
provided visibility for about five yards. 

A sudden gust carried one man’s hat away 
and he saw no more of it. They could find 
no pub, for sanctuary or enquiry. They 
groped their way, bending to the storm, to 
what appeared to be the only shop. It was 
shut, tight. Stern measures were called for, 
and they hammered and hammered until the 


Sweat and 
Toil Yet! 


proprietor came to the door, very 
dishevelled. They explained they were 
looking for sympathisers with the Labour 
Party; could he help them? 


E said, ‘I’m the secretary of the Liberal 

Club. We ain’t doin’ very well. Most 
of our chaps have gone over to the Con- 
servative Club because they’ve got a new 
billiard table, but we shall get ’em back, 
we shall get ’em back alright, you see! Wait 
a minute! I got an idea. What you want to 
do is to go and see the Bright brothers. 
They’re the chaps you want, they are. Red- 
hot Labour, they are!” 

Cheered greatly, they took their directions, 
thanked their informant, and stumbled 
through the black darkness a quarter of a 
mile to the rotting slum cottage housing the 
brothers Bright. They knocked. 

The door opened a few inches, and then, 
slowly, a bit wider. In the vague beam cast 
by an old-fashioned oil lamp they saw — 
a gnome. Little over four feet in height, 
thick set, with no neck, his stiff hair pointing 
to every quarter of the compass, he scanned 
them suspiciously through little piggy eyes. 
His large loose lips had a ceaseless tremor 
and from time to time he protruded his 
tongue. Our friends began to explain their 
errand. 


E bubbled at them, ‘‘Feth me brrr,” and 

shut the door on them. In the dark- 
ness and the raging wind they deliberated, 
and by the time they interpreted this utter- 
ance to mean, “‘I’ll fetch my brother,” the 
door opened again. 

True enough, he had fetched his brother, 
and there they stood, identical twins. 

The second of the Brights was handicapped 
exactly as the first. The unhappy visitors 
were unable to get any sense out of them or, 
so far as they could tell, to convey any to 
them. Somehow they discontinued a con- 
yersation that neither side appeared to have 
understood, and battled their way back to 
the relic of private enterprise public 
transport. 

The hour’s return journey they spent in 
devising ingenious treatment for the Secretary 
of the Liberal Club, if only they could get 
their hands on him. 
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Local Elections’ Queries 
Len Sims, of the National Agent’s Department, examines some of the queries’ 


% 


with which he has had to deal in the aftermath of the recent local council 
elections. 


cE HE local government elections ably, considered the wrong name had been 


brought in their usual quota of 
queries—some interesting and worthy 
of study, some just downright silly. , 

The real purpose of election law is 
to enable contests to take place within 
prescribed limits which are fair and 
equitable to all. 

If commonsense prevails, and the 
procedure is complied with in the spirit 
as well as the letter of the law, some 
of the irritating actions that accompany 
contests would be avoided. 

It is right, of course, to watch and see 
what opponents are doing as they, in turn, 
watch us. It is natural that a candidate 
wishes to take every advantage to improve 
his chances—and it is in doing this that most 
queries arise. 

In many of the cases brought to our notice, 
far more effective action would have resulted 
from a friendly (and sometimes firm) 
approach to the opposing candidate, rather 
than trying to rely on threats of legal action. 

Some issues confronting candidates cannot 
be easily settled and it is to these that we 
wish to devote our time and attention, and 
to report for the benefit of others. 


Tendered Vote 


One interesting case, which undoubtedly 
gave rise to a strong feeling of annoyance at 
what appeared to be pettifogging procedure, 
involved a father and son. The son on 
presenting himself at the polling station, gave 
his name to the presiding officer, received a 
ballot paper and voted. Later that day the 
father went to poll—only to be told that his 
vote had already been recorded. 

Needless to say, the father was most 
emphatic in stating that he had not voted at 
that election. The presiding officer there- 
upon issued a pink ballot paper, asked the 
father to record his vote and to hand it back 
to the clerk—not to place it in the ballot box. 

It was then noticed that the son’s name had 
not been crossed off the register used by the 
presiding officer. The father, not unreason- 


marked off and enquired if this meant the 
son could still exercise a vote in his (the 


son’s) name and so remedy the mistake which © 


debarred his father from a normal vote. 

The presiding officer said that this was not 
possible, as no person can vote as an elector 
more than once in the same electoral area at 
any local government election. The son 
therefore had his vote. The father’s vote, 
though recorded on the pink ballot paper, 
was not included in the count. 


Election Rule 


On representations being made to the 
returning officer, he ruled that the presiding 
officer was correct. The returning officer 
based his opinion on Local Election Rule 36, 
Second Schedule of the Representation of the 
People Act 1949, which deals with “Tendered 
Votes’. This Rule is taken from Parlia- 
mentary Election Rule 41. 

Under this Rule, it lays down that, in the 
event of a person representing himself to be 
a particular elector named on the register, 
applies for a ballot paper after another 
person has voted, he shall, on satisfactorily 
answering the statutory questions, be entitled 
to mark a ballot paper in the same manner 
as any other voter. 

This ‘tendered’ ballot paper must, however, 
be of a colour differing from the other ballot 
papers and, instead of being put into the 
ballot box, be given to the presiding officer 
for endorsement, and set aside in a separate 
packet. 

It is Local Election Rule 33 which lays 
down the voting procedure. This provides 
for the number, name, and the description of 
the elector, as stated in the copy of the 
Register of Electors, to be called out and 
then for a mark to be placed in the register 
against the number of that elector to denote 
that a ballot paper has been issued. 

In our view the ruling of the returning 
officer was a correct interpretation of the 
procedure—in spite of what appeared to be 
an error in marking off the wrong elector in 
the first place. 

The question of imprints was again to the 
fore in these elections. In one case we were 
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not having stated in full the name and 
address of the printer and publisher. In 
another case one of our election agents 
wanted to take issue with opponents where 
_ varying imprints appeared on candidates’ 
literature. 

Of all the slips that are likely to occur in 
: an election, — an insufficient, or omitted 
_ imprint, is the most common. Such an error 
- or omission is hardly likely to affect the 
e result of an election—seldom even influence 
Pit: 


o~ 


This being so, it is far preferable to draw 
the attention of the candidate or his agent to 
_ the error, rather than start quoting election 

_ law. We all make mistakes from time to 

time and would be grateful for having our 

attention drawn to such a slip. Deliberate 
or calculated omissions are a different matter. 

There is often confusion as to what should 
appear in the imprint. Section 95 of the 
R.P.A. 1949 states that all election material 
published in support of a candidate (other 
than that copied by hand) shall bear upon 
the face thereof the name and address of 
the printer and publisher. 

Literal interpretation of this Section would 
mean that, whether the material be a poster 
or an election address, the imprint should be 
placed at the front. This is seldom done as 
in many cases it would tend to spoil the 
display of the folder or election address. 
Commonsense decrees that so long as the 
imprint appears no real infringement is done. 

Further doubt that arises concerns election 
material purchased from Head Office, or 

' from other bodies. The question asked is 
whether or not such an imprint conforms 
with electoral requirements. 

The imprint, so long as it contains the 
name and address of both printer and pub- 
lisher, is quite in order. It need not be the 
name and address of the election agent, if 
such a person is not in fact the publisher. 

The purpose of Section 95 is to ensure 
that, should some libellous statement be 
made, action can be taken against those 
responsible for its publication. In cases 
where additional text is added to the publica- 
tion, then the name and address of that 
printer and publisher should be included. 


Nomination Published 

Our advice was also sought by a candidate 
who, on delivering his nomination papers, 
asked that three be published in the State- 
ment of Persons Nominated. The returning 
officer, however, stated that it was his inten- 
tion to publish only one. 

The candidate was doubtless confusing 


i 


accused of having contravened the law by 


parliamentary with local government proce- 
dure, for, in the case of parliamentary elec- 
tions, it is possible under P.E.R. 15(4) to 
request the returning officer to include a 
second or third nomination paper. 

In the Local Election Rules there is no 
such provision. The ruling of the returning 
officer was therefore correct. 

Another interesting point arose with a 
naturalised British subject, who though 
retaining his original name, was commonly 
known by the English equivalent. In this 
case the original name was printed on the 


ballot paper in large capitals and the _ 


‘commonly known as...’ in small. The 
candidate thought that this was wrong. 

It was, however, quite correct. The direc- 
tions for printing the ballot paper contained 
in the appendix to the Second Schedule of . 
R.P.A, state that the surname of each candi- 
date shail in all cases be printed by itself in 
large capitals, and his full particulars shall 
be set out below it and shall be printed in 
ordinary type. 

Had the candidate taken advantage of the 
provision whereby a candidate, if commonly 
known by some other title, can be described 
by his title as if it were his surname, it 
would have been possible to have had his 
commonly known name large and the 
‘registered as ... ’ in small print. 

Another incident to be reported to us con- 
cerned a presiding officer whose home was 
used as a committee room for one of the 
candidates at that particular election. The 
attention of the returning officer was drawn 
to the position and resulted in prompt action 
being taken to transfer the presiding officer 
to another polling station and bring another 
in to take his place. 

While it is doubtful if the returning officer 
was aware of the presiding officer’s home 
being used as a committee room, it was 
necessary for him to try to keep his adminis- 
tration as impartial as possible. 

Local Election Rule 23, which deals with 
the appointment of presiding officers and 
clerks, states that the returning officer shall 
appoint and pay a presiding officer to attend 
at each polling station and such clerks as 
may be necessary for the purposes of the 
election, but he shall not appoint any person 
who has been employed by or on behalf of a 
candidate in or about the election. 

The word ‘employed‘ has been taken in its 
widest sense to include active support of a 
candidate. It is generally accepted that 
persons active in politics should not be 
appointed presiding officers or clerks at poll- 
ing stations, nor included as clerks at the 
count. 
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Focus on the Borough Labour Party 


LABOUR PARTY organisation in 

the big cities and towns was the 
subject of nearly two pages of com- 
ment in the Report of the National 
Executive Sub-Committee on Party 
Organisation, which was discussed by 
the Party Conference in 1955. 

The Report focused attention on 
the tendency to over-centralisation and 
for the constituency organisation to 
wither away; sometimes with disas- 


trous results at Parliamentary elections. 

The National Executive Committee has had 
the problem under close examination ever 
since, and there have been consultations with 
representatives of the parties in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Hull, Bradford, Sheffield, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff and Newcastle. 


Different Views 


Different views, which sometimes were in 
conflict, were expressed at these consultations, 
and it was found that Central Labour Parties 
function at varying levels of efficiency. It 
was agreed, almost unanimously, that active 
members have too many meetings to attend 
at which the same subjects are discussed over 
and over again. 

Concentration on the central organisation 
because of the part it plays in local govern- 
ment undoubtedly has weakened the con- 
stituency organisation in all these places, and 
this is shown by their individual membership, 
which is below the average for the country 
as a whole. It is appreciated that civic affairs 
are important, especially to the local folk. 

Labour has done well in local affairs and 
has a majority on the councils of most of 
the big cities, Edinburgh, Cardiff and 
Newcastle being the exceptions. But there 
is not much satisfaction in having Labour- 
controlled councils if they have to carry out 
Tory legislation. A future Labour Govern- 
ment will depend upon the winning of 
Parliamentary seats in these places, which 
means that there must be a_ substantial 
improvement in their constituency machinery. 

This is not a matter concerning only the 
structure of the Party, and that the National 
Executive Committee recognises this is 
proved by the organising help it has given 


WARD REPRESENTATION ® 
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recently. Organisers employed by the 
National Executive Committee are working 
in marginal constituencies in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bradford, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. With some help from national 
funds, three organisers are working in 
Birmingham and one in Hull: Nottingham 
is employing a constituency organiser on its 
own responsibility. 
Encouraging progress 


has been made 


already but it is plain that some changes in © 


the Party structure in the divided boroughs 
are necessary if the Constituency Labour 
Parties are to be made into the effective units 
of Party organisation, which was the inten- 
tion of the Party Conference, when it 
adopted the Model Rules nearly a quarter of 
a century ago. 


Local Rules 


Changes have been made in local rules 
which are contrary to the spirit of the Model 
Rules. For instance, in some places, Ward 
Committees pay substantial affiliation fees, 
based upon their individual membership, to 
the Central Labour Party and have direct 
representation on its General Committee. Not 
only does this mean that the Central Labour 
Party receives money which should stay in 
the constituencies, but also, inevitably, it has 
meant a weakening of the authority of the 
Constituency Labour Party. 

In county constituencies the Model Rules 
make provision for 50 per cent of the affilia- 
tion fees to be returned to the Local Labour 
Parties, whose main concern is local govern- 
ment. No similar provision is made in the 
Model Rules for Central Labour Parties, but 
it is reasonable to expect that a share of 
affiliation fees should go to the Constituency 
Labour Parties to help in winning Parlia- 
mentary seats. 

Some Central Labour Parties have adopted 
local rules to permit the Constituency Labour 
Parties to share in the affiliation fees, though 
the share varies from 50 per cent to a 
nominal payment of £5 per annum to each 
constituency. Some Central Labour Parties 
keep the whole of the affiliation fees, which 
amount to a sizeable sum. 


Intolerable Burden 


The Model Rules do not require frequent 
meetings of General Committees. In fact, 
they refer to only one meeting, the arinual 
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meeting, but a regular monthly meeting has 
become an established tradition. This has 
_ imposed an almost intolerable burden on the 
_ active member. He is expected to attend 
Ward, Constituency and Central Labour 

Party meetings every month, and if he is a 
_ member of their Executives the number of 
_ meetings is doubled. Heaven help him if he 
_ is an active trade unionist or a councillor 
as well! 

The National Executive Committee 
__ believes that it is possible to tackle these 
'-problems by ensuring that the spirit and 
intention of the Model Rules are observed, 
- and the Central Labour Parties concerned 
are to be consulted about the changes in 
their local rules that are necessary to bring 
them into line. 


a 


Scots Constituency 
May have Agent 


T is not often a Scottish Constituency 
boasts of affluence, but Roxburgh, 
Selkirk and Peebles makes that boast. Its 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. James L. Brunton, 
writes to tell us that after the last General 
Election campaign expenses had been paid 
there was £150 in the Constituency Labour 
Party’s exchequer. Now the balance is over 
£1,000. 

One of the sources of income has been 
from the running of bazaars, and in 1955 
£650 was obtained from this source and £705 
in 1956. Occasional sweepstakes also bring 
in sizeable sums, in which the local Labour 
parties share. 

There are 10 Local Labour parties in this 
constituency, which stretches over 70 miles 
from North to South. According to Mr. 
Brunton, the main difficulty experienced is 
finding sufficient active members to do~the 
work. There are not enough speakers to put 
the Party’s case and it is not easy to find 
sufficient suitable candidates to fight all the 
local council seats. Even the prospective 
Parliamentary candidate has to combine this 
job with that of secretary of the Constituency 
Labour Party. 

But the gallant band who run the Con- 
stituency Labour Party are not dismayed. 
The appointment of a full-time organiser is 
being talked about and the Party is deter- 
mined that it will occupy second place at 
least when the results are declared at the next 
General Election. 


NEW COURSE 


EVEN students have enrolled in the 
fourth three months agents’ study course 
which started on 29th April. 

They are W. Bramhall (36), Colne Valley ; 
J. E. Cowin (31), Douglas, Isle of Man; 
B. V. Marjoram (31), Laxfield, Suffolk ; 
G. S. Pickford (30), Shardlow, nr. Derby; 
R. Pope (26), London; J. M. Prestage (224), 
Rugby; W. C. Thomas (30), Carmarthen- 
shire. 

The students have come from a variety of 
Occupations, and include a capstan lathe 
operator, paint sprayer, clerk, and bricklayer. 

All of them have had experience -as Party 
officers and in local government and Parlia- 
mentary elections. At the end of the course 
it is expected that they will be appointed 
full-time agents in different parts of the 
country. 

It has been decided that a further three 
months’ course will start next October, but 
it is likely that this will end the present 
series, during which 34 students have been 
trained to take on full-time agency posts. 

In the New Year the Registrar of Study 
Courses will concentrate on running a 
special short postal study course for those 
who are to be agents at the General Election 
for the first time. 
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teams have made a valuable contribution, 
working during the vacations sometimes at 
week-ends, but occasionally local canyassers 
have been employed with great success. 

To introduce efficient Committee Room 
systems it has been necessary for some con- 
stituencies to be supplied with the necessary 
material, canvass cards, calling-up pads, etc., 
and for the workers to be trained in the 
operation of the’ systems. 

The scheme of help to marginal constitu- 
encies has now been running at full strength 
for 12 months and though the substantial 
financial resources that have been made avail- 
able have been a very important factor, even 
more important has been the growing recog- 
nition of the part organisation can play in 
deciding the outcome of-elections in marginal 
constituencies. 

Progress has not been uniform, but it has 
been fairly general all the same, and if it 
continues at the same rate until the next 
General Election improved organisation 
should contribute its quota of Labour seats 
in the next Parliament. 
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' 
I HAVE been greatly encouraged by 
- recent visits to two Constituency 
Labour Parties. Both are in scattered 
county constituencies where, at the 
last General Election, the seats were 
lost by relatively narrow margins. 
Both have had full-time agents, but 
because of financial difficulties have 
been compelled to end their engage- 
ments. Offers of liberal financial help 
under the scheme of assistance to 
marginal constituencies to enable them 
to make new appointments have been 
rejected. 


FIRM OPINION 


The officers of both parties were of 
the firm opinion that their most urgent 
need was not the services of a full- 
time agent, but was the provision of 
means for their own key workers to 
get on with the job of developing 
party organisation. 

In consultation with the Regional Organ- 
iser, a plan of campaign was drawn up and 
some of the bills have been met from the 
regional allocation as the work has been 
done. 

In both cases, the plan of campaign was 
similar and included the re-establishment of 
local parties where they had become defunct 
in recent years; the strengthening of local 
parties where they had been weakened ; and 
the marking of the register. 

Already, there is considerable progress to 
report. The increased strength of the local 
parties is shown in an overall gain of over 
800 members in one case and 500 members 
in the other. 


*READING’ SYSTEM 


The marking of the register is proceeding 
systematically and one of the parties has 
adopted the full ‘Reading’ system, including 
individual record cards. In addition to the 
records in the hands of the local parties the 
Constituency Labour Party is marking a 
central register and is determined that the 
task shall be completed by the end of the 
year. 

The information collected already was 
used with some success in the recent local 
elections, and the county and other local 
elections next Spring will be a means of test- 
ing new methods of electioneering based 
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upon an exact knowledge of Labour support. 

I was most impressed by the practical 
interest the two Executive Committees were 
taking in this development work. Organisa- 
tion was no longer regarded as the respon- 
sibility of one person, but was accepted as 
the collective responsibility of the whole 
Executive Committee. 


WORKING PARTIES 


In one case Area Committees had been 
established and these are, in effect, working 
parties of active comrades who, with such 
help as comes from the centre, tackle the 
job in their own localities. As the party has 
been built up in one village, plans are made 
for canvassing and membership recruitment 
in some nearby village, and more and more 
people are drawn into activity, though the 
total number of those who are active is a 
small proportion of the individual member- 
ship. But even a small number of people can 
produce far-reaching results if they are 
persistent in their efforts and work to a plan. 

The money given for the work undertaken 
is paid only after a full report of the previous 
phase of activity has been given and the plans 
made for the next phase. Undoubtedly, 
this detailed planning has been an important 
factor in the successes achieved—nothing has 
been attempted which could not be carried 
through and, though there have been dis- 
appointments, progress has been steady and 
the constituency parties are confident that 
they will complete the job. 

The Regional Office has been ready with 
help and advice. The Assistant Regional 
Organiser has spent a large part of his time 
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_ working in one of the constituencies, and in 
both N.A.L.S.0. canvassers have been 
employed and are to help again for a month 
this year. The prospective Parliamentary 
candidates also have played an active role. 

Tt may well be that when development has 

- passed a certain stage it will be necessary to 
appoint full-time agents to consolidate the 
position and to make further progress pos- 
sible. Both parties are certain that that stage 
has not yet been reached and in view of 
what they have already accomplished who 
can say that they are wrong? 


SIX AGENTS 

Different circumstances call for different 
methods, and in some areas the emphasis has 
been on the appointment of full-time agents. 
Six such appointments have been made in the 
East Midlands, and now a full-time organiser 
is employed in each of its marginal constitu- 
encies, most of which are County Constituen- 
cies. 

The employment of constituency agents in 
the big towns has always presented a prob- 
lem, because the borough organisation tends 
to drain into the centre the money, interest 
and work of party members, making it 
extremely difficult for the Constituency 
Labour Parties to carry the financial burden 
of a full-time agent, even when assistance is 
given by an organisation sponsoring a candi- 
date or from national funds. 

To meet this situation some Regional 
Organisers recommended the employment of 
Organising Assistants by the National 
Executive Committee, and 14 appointments 
have been made. The Organising Assistant 


\ 
is free from the administrative responsibili- 
ties, which take up so much of a constitu- 
ency agent’s time, and he is able to devote 
himself to basic organising: building up 
membership, finding collectors and ward 
officers, compiling electoral records and, 
generally, helping to create an efficient 
election machine. 


ORGANISING ASSISTANTS 

Organising Assistants are working in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Bradford, and London. In addition, the 
Birmingham Borough Labour Party is em- 
ploying three organisers and the Nottingham 
City Labour Party one, who work under the 
supervision of the respective Borough secre- 
taries. 

The London region has a high proportion 
of full-time agents, and most of its constitu- 
encies have large memberships and a tradi- 
tion of efficient election machinery, but there 
are weak links in London and four Organ- 
ising Assistants have been appointed to help 
in these special cases. 

One Organising Assistant is working in the 
two neighbouring constituencies of Falmouth 
& Camborne and Truro: Falmouth & Cam- 
borne is the only Labour seat in Cornwall; 
and though Truro has never been won, 
hopes are high, because of the substantial 
progress that has been made in building up 
the party during recent months, 

The chief purpose behind the various 
methods of help is to win seats at the next 
General Election and, consequently, it has 
been the marginal constituencies that have 
benefited. An exception has been made in 
the case of the scattered county constituen- 
cies in North Cornwall and North Devon 
which now have the services of an Organising 
Assistant. 


THIRD PLACE 

In most of them, despite the efforts of 
small groups of Labour enthusiasts, organisa- 
tion has been at a low ebb for a considerable 
time, and in several the Labour candidate 
has come to third place at General Elections. 
Already a change is taking place. Member- 
ship has grown, new people have been found 
to take office and, with the selection of pros- 
pective candidates, the parties are getting 
ready to give a good account of themselves 
at the next General Election. 

Hit or miss electioneering is due to a 
failure to realise the importance of electoral 
records. That is why in a number of 
instances the help given has been in the form 
of canvassing. The N.A.L.S.O. canvass 
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'N addition to the appointment of 
principal officers, Constituency 
Labour Parties may appoint a number 
of functional officers who specialise in 
such work as propaganda, education, 
membership, literature, and _ social 
activities. 

The appointment of such officers can 
be of the utmost value, especially 
where a constituency party has no full- 
time officer. In the first place, they can 
relieve the principal officers of a great 
deal of detail work and thus enable 
them to concentrate their energies on 
the main task of management. 

Secondly, the division of work 
shares responsibility which is a good 
thing and tends to add to the efficient 
manpower of a party. 

Whenever possible, functional officers 
should be chosen from among the delegates 
appointed to the General Committee. It is 
essential that they should attend such meet- 


ings to give first hand reports, and seek 
support for their plans. 


NOT DELEGATES 


There may be occasions when a person 
who is particularly equipped for a specialised 
job is not a delegate to the General Com- 
mittee. For instance, this could well be so 
in the case of an Education Officer. Under 
these circumstances the officer should be 
permitted to attend General Committee 
meetings, but only in an advisory capacity. 

It is, however, very much better for such 
officers to be delegates, as no special privi- 
leges can be extended to them beyond 
advisory rights. Every effort should be made 
to ensure that such useful individuals are 
appointed as delegates to a General Com- 
mittee. 

As it is essential not to overbalance an 
Executive Committee with elected officers as 
against elected members. The model rules 
make no provision for the election of func- 
tional officers, as such, to an Executive 
Committee. However, they can be invited 
to attend meetings of an Executive Commit- 
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tee in a consultative and advisory capacity. j 

The duties of these specialised officers 
extend over a wide and important field. 
Indeed, upon the success of their work 
depends the extent of the facilities a party, 
can offer to its members. 

A good Propaganda Officer can render 
invaluable service. Many people argue that 
television and wireless have outmoded the 
old propaganda methods. There is, how-— 
ever, still a great deal of vital propaganda 
work to be done by the written and spoken 
word. 
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MUST CO-OPERATE 

This officer must work very closely with 
the principal officers, and particularly with 
the full-time agent, if a constituency is 
fortunate enough to have such an officer. 

It is a good thing to draw up a plan 
covering a full year’s programme and present 
this for the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The general plan covering such a 
long period cannot go into detail, but it can 
determine the main features of a year’s pro- 
paganda activities, and the detail can be 
arranged several months ahead of events. 

Before drawing up a plan a Propaganda 
Officer should take a very careful survey of 
the constituency. Obviously he must take 
into account those periods of the year, such 
as holidays, the Local Government election 
period, and dates on which major social 
events are to take place, when obviously it 
would be unprofitable to conduct general 
propaganda. 

He should take into account the propa- 
ganda needs of all parts of the constituency 
and give special consideration to those areas 
where extra special attention might yield 
very good results. There may be areas where 
a special topic and special speakers might 
be of particular help to certain localities. 
If so, their needs must be earmarked when 
plans are being made. 

When presenting his plan to an Executive 
Committee, a Propaganda Officer should give 
an estimate of the costs. He not only wants 
the approval of his plan, but acceptance of 
financial responsibility. 

When the time is opportune for attending 
to detail it will be his responsibility to fix 
halls for indoor meetings and sites for out- 
door meetings. He must book the speakers 
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well in advance, be responsible for making 
: all travel and hospitality arrangements, and 
msure that each speaker is sent a timed 
genda well in advance of the date of the 
meeting. He must also make quite certain 
that the speaker receives his expenses before 
eaving the constituency. 


- 


GIVE INFORMATION 


If he can give the speaker some informa- 
tion about his chairman and the type of 
locality in which he is to speak, and the 
“subjects which are likely to be of most 
interest, such information will be of help to 
the speaker. 

He must, in consultation with the officers 
_of the Party in the locality where the meeting 
is being held, arrange who shall take the 
chair, move the vote of thanks, and steward 
the meeting. 

The chairman also will be very apprecia- 
tive of advance biographical notes about the 
speaker as they will assist him to make a 
better introduction. He must also be sup- 
plied with a timed agenda in advance of the 
meeting. 

If the Constituency or Local Labour Party 
has a Literature Secretary this officer should 
be advised of all meetings and given the 
responsibility of ensuring that literature is on 
sale. If no such officer is functioning, then 
the Propaganda Officer should ensure that 
there is a supply of up-to-date literature 
available at the meeting. 

The Propaganda Officer is also responsible 
for publicity and must ensure that the best 
media of advertising the meeting are used. 
He must also ensure that the Press is advised 
well in advance and is supplied with infor- 
mation about the visiting speakers. 

The Propaganda Officer must be in con- 
stant touch. with the full-time agent or the 
honorary Secretary in order to ensure that 
all circulars sent out to members of the Party 
and affiliated organisations refer to pending 
propaganda activities 


PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE 

The Member of Parliament, or the pros- 
pective- Parliamentary candidate, should 
feature very prominently in all propaganda 
work and must be used on every possible 
occasion. He is as important as the most 
important visiting speaker. 

Some of the most valuable propaganda 
work can be done by the Member of Parlia- 
ment, or the candidate, in cottage meetings. 
The Propaganda Officer should remember 
this modest but most effective type of meet- 
ing when planning his programme. 

In the execution of this work he will need 


the utmost assistance from Local Party and 
Ward secretaries who are the most likely 
persons to know which members will permit 
their homes to be used for this kind of work. 
Though small, cottage meetings need a great 
deal of careful planning, and attractive invi- 
tations should be sent out to the neighbours 
who are to be invited. 

A Propaganda Officer’s work should not 
be confined purely to public meetings. The 
spoken word is vitally necessary, but the 
written word can be equally effective. 


PARTY PUBLICATIONS 

Never have Party publications been better 
than they are today, and money spent on 
effective literature distribution between now 
and the General Election can be of untold 
value. At the time of the General Election 
electors are bombarded with literature from 
all the candidates, and it is very doubtful 
whether it is read with the same care as good 
literature which is distributed in the calm 
days of the pre-election period. In drawing 
up his plans the Propaganda Officer should 
allocate both time and money for this 
particular type of work. 

Over the past eighteen months great 
progress has been made in the appointment 
of Political Education Officers. The task of 
a Propaganda Officer is to make plans 
designed to educate the general public. The 
task of an Education Officer is to make 
plans for the education of our own members 
in order that they might become well- 
informed socialists, and be of value to the 
Propaganda Officer in his task. 


ORGANISE ACTIVITIES 

The excellent little booklet sent out to all 
organisations some time ago set out the prin- 
cipal duties of an Education Officer. It was 
pointed out that, although he might under- 
take some of the educational work himself, 
his primary duty was.to organise educational 
activities and find the persons who could 
undertake the responsibility of an Education 
Officer at local party, ward, women’s 
section, and youth section levels. 

There are two principal methods of 
developing educational work within a Con- 
stituency Labour Party. The first is by means 
of discussion groups whose main work will 
relate to the excellent Discussion Notes on 
Party Policy which are now being supplied 
regularly to organisations from Head Office. 
The discussions need not be confined to these 
subjects of course, but should certainly 
centre round specially well chosen subjects. 

Political Education Officers should be on 
the alert to discover suitable persons to act 
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as Discussion Group Leaders. If these 
individuals are going to lead discussion 
effectively they should receive some training 
on the art of group leadership. 

Each issue of Discussion Notes contains 
‘Hints on Running a Discussion’. These are 
extremely useful but a good Political Educa- 
tion Officer should either give personal train- 
ing to Discussion Group Leaders or find a 


person who is competent to do so. 


ANOTHER METHOD 

The other method of developing education 
work is to encourage all units of Party 
organisation to devote part of each meeting 
to educational discussion. In many areas 
additional Discussion Groups will be out of 
the question, but if the business aspect of a 
meeting is carried out efficiently, time can be 
found to do valuable educational work. 

A Political Education Officer should be 
responsible for compiling a panel of local 
speakers which can supplement the regional 
list. This panel should include speakers on 


civic and cultural topics, as well as on purely 
political matters. Always remember that our 
membership is made up of many types who 
should be catered for when plans for educa-_ 
tional work are being considered. a. 

One-day and week-end schools are also an 
excellent means of supplementing the day-to- 
day programme of educational events. It is 
the duty of an Education Officer to arrange 
such schools. Such events enable him to be 
adventuresome in his choice of subjects and 
lecturer and bring together the educational 
enthusiasts throughout the constituency. t 

Finally it is imperative that a Political 
Education Officer should work in close 
association with the Executive and General 
Committees of a Constituency Labour Party. 
If his work is to be a success he needs the 
constant support of these bodies and their 
willingness to finance the educational work © 
which he proposes to undertake. 

The next article will deal with the duties 
of Membership, Literature and Social 
Secretaries. 


New Links with Members 


QEVERAL new ventures in the field 

of Labour journalism have been 
made recently by Constituency Labour 
Parties. 

Mabel Raisin, South Lewisham 
agent, has sent to us the first issue of 
Digest, which is to be published every 
two months and supplied free of 
charge to party members in the con- 
stituency. As there are 7,250 members, 
Digest is assured of a good circulation, 

It follows the style and format. of Socialist 
Digest, the Labour Party’s monthly, and 
carries several features taken from that 
publication. Also, it has a message from 
Herbert Morrison, and local news, including 
an article, ‘Under the Town Hall Clock’, by 
Councillor Fred. Hawes, which is packed 
with valuable and interesting news about the 
work of the Lewisham Borough Council. 

With a membership of the size of South 
Lewisham’s, collectors play an important part 
in the running of the party and one of them 
has written about his job in a most amusing 
manner. 

A feature which is bound to be widely read 
is ‘News from the Wards’, contributed by 


Mabel Raisin, from which we learn when 
and where each ward meets, its membership - 
plans and its political and social activities: 
the sick are named and sent a cheery 
message and congratulations are extended to 
the members about to marry. There is a 
delightful personal touch about the whole 
thing. 

A journal of 16 printed pages, with a front 
cover in two colours, and given away, even 
if there are only six issues a year, is sure to 
cost a pretty penny, but money is not the 
chief worry of a party with over 7,000 mem- 
bers. In any case, the value of such a link 
between the members and the party cannot 
be measured in financial terms alone. 


The problem of keeping contact between 
party and members is common to all large 
membership parties. The problem is greatest 
of all in county constituencies. 


Faversham News Letter 


Faversham covers a wide area of Kent and 
boasts of over 5,000 members. Recently it 
has issued a monthly ‘News Letter’, edited 
by Bill Gray, the constituency agent. Less 
ambitious than South Lewisham’s Digest, the 
News Letter is attractively printed on good 
quality paper, and consists of four quarto- 
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members. 

It lives up to its name. Apart from a 
“message. from Faversham’s Labour Member, 
Percy Wells, its space is devoted to news of 


= pages, and it, com “ta supplied free to 


what is happening in Faversham. No less. 


than a page and a half of each issue gives 
details, in diary form, of activities planned 
by the party’s local organisations, and, also, 
there are interesting personal notes about the 
doings of Faversham Labour people. 


= Labour’s Western Voice. 
* The Voice series of Labour papers is quite 
well known. Its. separate papers have had a 
chequered career and it is sad to learn that 
after some nine years of existence ‘Labour’s 
Cornish Voice’ is to close down. Fortun- 
ately, Dick Wevell, Wells agent, who 
founded it, is filling the gap with Labour’s 
Western Voice. He is acting as general 
editor, but any Constituency or Local 
Labour Party in the South Western region 
can supply news and features and, if it 
wishes. can appoint a local editor. 

It is tabloid size, with eight pages, and 
follows the style of the ordinary newspaper, 
though with only four columns to a page 
there is little chance of adopting modern 
make-up. 

The retail selling price is 3d. a copy, and 
it is supplied wholesale at 24d. a copy to 
parties selling it. 

Many of the Voice publications carry 
stereotyped propaganda features, which are 
not always helpful to those advocating 
Labour Party policy, but these were entirely 
absent from the first issue of Labour's 
Western Voice. It was packed with newsy 
items from local sources. If this standard 
can be maintained a long and ‘useful life 
faces Labour’s Western Voice. 

The Tavistock Trumpet is not a new 
venture and has been mentioned in our 


columns before, but it has achieved a new ~ 


record. Last year its monthly sale was a 
little over 400 copies: the current circulation 
is 1,000 copies. 

The full measure of this achievement must 
be seen against the background of this vast 
Devon constituency with Labour Party 
members living in its many villages and 
hamlets, some of them in the heart of the 
moors. 

The Trumpet is a duplicated publication, 
with a double colour front cover, and has 
ten quarto pages. It is so well produced and 
has such varied contents, all of them about, 
or from, people in the constituency, that its 
readers cannot but regard 2d. a copy as good 
value for their money. 
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Two Veterans 


FLYER since 1918, Jimmy Hibbert has 


been secretary of the Penistone Con- 
stituency Labour Party and its agent at 


elections. 


Now he has retired and, to show its 
appreciation of the work he has done for 
Labour in Penistone during his 38 years of 
recently the Constituency Labour 
Party organised a dinner in his honour and 
made him a presentation. 

Over 250- attended the function and the 
Rt. Hon. W. Paling, M.P., presented Mr. 
Hibbert with an illuminated address, and 
with tickets and a cheque so that he could 
enjoy 22 days’ touring holiday on the 
Continent. 
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Another record of long service has been 


achieved by Roland Green, who has just © 


completed his year as Sheriff of Nottingham. 
Roland, railway employee, has been secretary 
of South Nottingham Constituency Labour 
Party for 25 years, has been agent in Parlia- 
mentary elections, and during the whole of 
that time has been active in the political life 
of Nottingham. 

Throughout his long service he has had 
the full support of his wife, who sits with 
Roland, as a member of the Nottingham City 
Council. 


New Edition 


CONDUCT 
OF 


PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS 


(Fourth Edition) 
Price 7/= post free 


This new edition has been extensively 
revised following the 1950 and 195] 
General Elections. It is up-to-date, in- 
cluding recent changesinR.P. Regulations, 
the Electoral Registers Act, 1953, etc. 


THE LABOUR PARTY, TRANSPORT HOUSE 
S.W.| 
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RECKONING THE WORDS NEEDED 


[NX a previous article I have recom- 

mended that you paste down cut- 
out areas of type on your dummy 
layout to give you a fair indication of 
how many words you can expect to 
get into a given area. 


This is still the simplest procedure 


so that you can indicate to the author 
the number of words required of him. 

However, in many cases, you may be 
presented with the copy before you start on 
the layout and probably it will be a great 
help if I can explain the usual system for 
‘casting off? (method of determining type 
area). 

This refers specifically to text, as distinct 
from display lines, and is for the body 
matter of the type. The first thing to do is 
to get the copy clearly typed in double 
spacing and, with as far as possible, equal 
margins. 


General Rule 


If you hand this copy to a compositor 
and ask him to set it in 12 point Times 
Roman to a measure of 30 ems he will set it 
in a certain number of lines. -If you give 
the same copy and instructions to another 
compositor he will probably set the same 
number of lines, providing that both com- 
positors use the normal standard word 
spacing and follow a similar style (different 
composing houses occasionally vary their 
procedure of breaking or turning over long 
words). Even when they get a different 
result, it is likely to be only about one line 
in fifty, so we can assume that there is a 
general rule which connects the amount of 
copy to the number of printed lines in a 
particular face and measure, and our prob- 
lem is to calculate, in advance, how many 
lines will be set. 

It is a widespread practice to use a word 
count in the belief that the key that connects 
words in a copy with the resulting type 
matter is based on this. In fact many old 
text books give scales which indicate the 
number of words to the square inch in a 
given body size, but these methods are fast 
going out of date. 

If you start by counting letters (type 
characters) in a number of lines of the fount 
and measure selected you will find a high 
degree of uniformity. One such actual count, 
for instance, might give 39-41-44-45-39-41-43- 
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42-45-41, giving an average of 42. The next 
ten lines should also give 42 though, in point 
of fact, they might give 41, or 43, but a 
margin of error of one character should not 
disturb you. 

It will now be necessary to refer to the 
typewritten copy which you hold. Count off 
the 42 characters along a line of the type- 
script and draw a vertical pencilled line down 
the type. This will be your ‘casting-off’ 
line (see illustration). This is the line marked 
rane 
It is clear that all the type matter which 
comes up to this line will make a full line of 
type. Some lines, as you see, extend more 
to the right but you will be well advised to 
ignore these for the moment. When you 
have counted your full total of lines up to ‘a’ 
you can then go back and add the extras to 
determine the total number of lines that it 
will make when set. 


Full Measure 


Where the type matter is on a very wide 
sheet and your column measure is narrow 
on the layout, you may well find it possible 
to mark off two, or even three, such lines 
vertically down the type matter in order to 
indicate the full measure. You may well find 
it a help also to mark vertical lines to 
indicate half lines as indicated by ‘b’ in the 
illustration. These can later be divided by 
two when totalling. 

One word of warning about working to 
the extremely narrow columns where there 
are only three or four words in a line. In 
these cases it will be possible to reduce your 
average character count a little to allow for 
the greater word spacing which must inevit- 
ably come in some lines. 

A lot of work can be saved if you can 
obtain from your printer the table of figures 
for the particular type you intend to use. 
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‘These give for each body fount the average 
number of characters which fill any of the 
‘measures you are likely to need, e.g. 10 point 
‘Monotype Baskerville to 24 ems gives 64 
characters; 25 ems will give 67 characters 
and so on. 

_ They look formidable, and the sight of 
them in bulk can easily put you off: but 
once used and understood they give you a 
teal mastery over layout work. 

All the ‘casting-off’ procedure that I have 
spoken of so far takes advantage of the fact 
that on a typewriter all the body sizes are 
identical widths. This is to say that a lower 
case ‘i’ occupies the same area on the page 
as a lower case ‘m’ or ‘w’. 

I would point out that different makes of 
typewriter vary in this body size and where 
you are collecting copy from two or three 
sources it is as well to check up on them 
individually. 

If the work is done on your own office 


typewriter it can either be set so that each 
line approximates to the width of a type line: 
or you can type repeatedly through the digits 
1 to 0 (to indicate the tens) and thus prepare 
a counting scale for yourself, on which you 
may rapidly read off the total of characters 
in a line. 

Finally a word about the copy that goes 
off for setting. For many years there has 
existed a wild ‘no-man’s-land’ between the: 
genuine ‘printer’s error’ and the self-admitted 
‘author’s correction’. 

Errors, inconsistencies and queries left 
unchecked until the proof stage are costly 
luxuries at today’s hourly rates of composi- 
tion. Time wasted in the composing room 
is invariably more costly than that of clerical 
staff employed in the preparation of clean 
typewritten copy and time saved by skimping 
the preparation of copy may be far more 
than lost in the composing room and proof- 
readers’ office. 


In a previous article I have recomended that- you 


paste down cut-out areas of type on your dummy lay-out to give you 


a fair indication of how many words you can 


given area. 


expect to get inina 


This is still the simplest pracedure if done as prepa 


in order that you can indicate to the author of the copy the number of 


words required of hin, 


However, in many cases, you may be presented 


with the copy before you start on the la 


LIKE many other parties, we in 
Edmonton are concerned about 
the high cost of printing today. I am 
of the opinion, as are a number of my 
officers, that printing is pricing itself 
right out of our market. 
This becomes more apparent when 
election costs are analysed. Printing 


Saved on Printing 


is found to be the largest single item 
of expense and, in fact, often repre- 
sents the bulk of expenditure. 


Bearing this in mind, it is easy for a local 
party to deceive itself into the mistaken 
thought that it is saving money by taking 
work to a back street printer, whose selection 
of type, quality of paper and craftsmanship 
leave much to be desired. And the claim to 
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be a T. eu, Horse invariably hangs on ‘ae ve yo by” the 


in thread. 

With these thoughts in mind and a reduced 
local election budget to face, we had to con- 
sider ways and means of getting our message 
‘to the electorate and, at the same time, 
reduce our expenditure. How was this to be. 
done? Some said that we could run the 
election on chalk but we still place great 
value on the printed word. 

Then we thought of the duplicator. Could 
this be used in any way to cut our costs, 
even if we restricted it to the production of 
window bills and polling day throw-away 


slips? Well, we tried it and very successful 


it proved to be. 

The firm which provides the stencils for 
our duplicating machine was contacted, and 
I was referred to the head of the section 
dealing with special stencils. He explained 
that this was a new venture for them and 
placed at my disposal artists, compositors 
(members of the L.T.S.) and photographers. 

The stencils finally were produced, the 
type was much larger and bolder, the letter- 
ing more condensed than had been used 
before, and we had taken the lettering to 
within $ of an inch of the stencil edges. 

N.U.L.O. Supplies co-operated in obtain- 
ing the m.g. poster paper, cut to size 9} in. 
x 10 in. for the window bills, and supplied 
the duplicating paper for throw-away slips. 
The top brass of the duplicating firm had 
meanwhile taken an interest and, out of the 
blue, there arrived, without any obligation, 
a new electric duplicator for our use. 

First, in black ink, we ran off 3,250 sheets 
of m.g. paper with the wording YOUR 
LABOUR CANDIDATES at the top and, 
THURSDAY, MAY 9th at the bottom. 
Each sheet was interleaved. 

We then changed to red ink, and what 
was thought would be the trickiest job of 
all, in practice was quite simple, that of 
running in the candidates’ names. 

The modern machine with its various 
attachments made easy work of getting the 
names in the centre. The stencil bearing the 
candidates’ names carried two-inch bold 
letters, lightly screened to prevent the stencil 
breaking up. The entire job of the double 
run took about eight hours. 

The throw-away slips were printed four to 
a quarto sheet, 8,000 sheets being used, 
which gave us some 32,000 slips. These 
were duplicated red on primrose. The time 
taken to duplicate these was approximately 
five hours. 

As I have said already, we consider the 
experiment successful, although there is still 
room for improvement. This is recognised 


- ments to m 


was £2 18s. 8d. per 1,000. only 
had been used this figure would have t 
reduced to £2 8s. Throw-away slips wor 
out at 8s. 2d. per 1,000 against 16s. a 
sand quoted by the local printer. The 
you run off the lower these figures will 
We are now looking forward to the 1958 
local elections, for we believe that with g 
developed to meet our requirements, a fev 
modifications in both machine and stencils 
and a more comprehensive range of type we 
shall be on a winner. The money saved c 
then be used for improved election addresses 
etc., etc, | 
A final word, these stencils are prepared 
in a first-rate trade union firm and its com- 
positors are members of the L.T-.S. “4 


T. McMahon 


We can confirm the excellence of the window 
bills and leaflets referred to by Mr. 
McMahon. However, before parties 
embark on any big project using the special 
stencils mentioned by Mr. McMahon, they 
would be advised to consult with their 
affiliated Printing Trade Unions. ‘ 

Another factor that should be taken into 
account is time. It will be noted that 
while Mr. McMahon saved £12 10s. 8d. 
on his leaflets, it took him five hours to 
run them off and this must be belanae’ 
against the saving in cash, 

Rarely during an election campaign are 
workers so plentiful that hours of time can 
be spent in running the duplicator and, in 
the long run, probably it is more economi- 
cal to pay a printer to spend his time 
printing, leaving the workers to do more 
important election jobs. 


—EDITOR. 


QUOTE 199777 


ae Labour Party now has a 

Co-operative Society Trading 
Number, By occasionally quoting 
L99777 when purchasing at Co-ops 
in the national membership 
scheme, individual members and 
affiliated organisations can help the 
Party’s national funds. 
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‘ooms © “must per thonocely. under- 


4 at achieving the polling of the largest 
“g possible number of Labour votes. 


3 Any system ‘used must be capable of . 


Standing up to the pressure which usually 
ane up to a climax between 6-9 p.m. 

- The system must include as an essential 
- feature a rota, of efficient ‘number takers’ at 
‘the polling station (of which more later), a 


tally of votes, ‘Labour’, ‘Others’ 
_ ‘Aggregate’, on. an hourly basis. 

Three systems will be outlined — 
_ ‘Reading’ and ‘Individual Card’. 


and 


‘Stym’, 


other two. 

We shall attempt. rather to consider the 
essential requirements of cach method and 
- to stress the importance of efficiency and 
attention to detail, which *is absolutely 
- essential to attain our goal on polling day, 
which is, of course, as stated earlier, the 
polling of the maximum Labour vote. 

_ Some of the more important requirements 
of each of the systems are included here: 
(1) STYM 
(a) No one card should carry different 
roads. ~Long roads should be pasted 
up on a basis of ‘odds and evens’; 
(b) Where the backing card has a strip of 
the appropriate . Register numbers, 
care is needed to see that the numbers 
line-up with the master card; 

(c) The boards containing the hinged 

pockets should be kept in good repair. 


(2) READING 
(a) A sufficient number of good writers 
and/or typists, prepared to work at 
pressure in the closing stages of an 
election--campaign : 
(b) Adequate space in the committee 
rooms to set out pads and adequate 
staff for marking off. . 
(3) INDIVIDUAL CARD 
(a) Legibly written cards; 
(b) Carefully prepared Scratch Board; 
(c) Long roads, with a lot of support, 
broken into smaller packs at logical 
points. 
The purpose of this article is to emphasise 
the importance of efficiency whatever system 


stood, ‘efficiently operated, and anaes 


~ rid of them, but without proper 


list of car calls, and, desirably, a aaa 


It is not. 
_ the purpose of this article to advocate any | 
one of these systems to the detriment of the 


- SMITH SQUARE - > = 


polling. station teleis are comp 5 

‘This is something to which the P 
_ paid too little attention. We are 
aware that in the past if we’ve had 
around - who is not much use to 


take the niiabess meee in “ord 


taking we cannot function properly a 
polling day. wees 
A teller should be briefed in advan S 
to what is required. All of them should w 
io the same basic principle and should | 
sound in wind, limb, hearing and sight. The oh 
should also be able to write. Sr. 

The following basic rules are essential: 
(i) Provided the Tories will co-operate, 
they should exchange numbers; 
(ii) If the teller gets the poll card, he should x 
not record the number on the “pad; 

(iii) Not more than 25 numbers on a sheet "spe 

(iv) If they can’t “get the poll card, they — 
should ask for the number; ig 

(vy) If no poll card and no number, they : a 
should get the name and address; . 

(vi) If no name, only an address, they — 
should add ‘M’ for male or ‘F’ for 
female ; 

(vii) If no information at all is forthcoming, 
they should put a tick to indicate that | me 
someone has voted ; be 4 

(viil) They should have the right sort of ee 
approach and appearance ; Oe 

(ix) They should know why they are taking ; 
numbers and what happens'to them in 
the committee room. wa 


RE aa ea eS j 
Buy these two ae 
important publications : 
@ Election Charts and Forms 

| /2d. post free % 


@ Practical Illustrations of 
Committee Rooms 
| /8d. post free 


Obtainable from the Publications Dept. 
THE LABOUR PARTY - TRANSPORT HOUSE 
S.W.1 
ea 
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Can be supplied 1 from stock at the following prices 


DAN x 4 in. 


‘Finder 10,0008...» Ae 19/3 


10,000 — 24,000... oe 18/6 
25,000 — 49,000. an 18/- 
50,000 — 99,000 nan 17/6 

100,000—249,000 __.... zk 17/2 


250,000 and over ___ .... ue 16/8 


All prices are per thousand and include printing, | ; 


purchase tax and deliyery omen ||: 
Bi ess 
oe : co 

Be. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST TO ie 
J. B. SHEARS & SONS | 
LIMITED 


191 New King’s [Road, Fulham 
London, S.W.6 


Telephone: RENown 2704 
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